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to read over all the works of Guicciardin.1 This Guic-ciardin is so very prolix and circumstantial ill his writings, that I remember our countryman Dr. Donrie, speaking of that majestic and concise manner in which Moses has described the creation of the world, adds that " if such an author as Guicciardin were to have written on such a subject, the world itself would not have been able to have contained the books that gave the history of its creation." 2 I look upon a tedious talker, or what is generally known by the name of a story-teller, to be much more insufferable than even a prolix writer. An author may be tossed out of your hand and thrown aside when he grows dull and tiresome; but such liberties are so far from being allowed towards your orators in common conversation, that I have known a challenge sent a person for going out of the room abruptly, and leaving a man of honour in the midst of a dissertation. This evil is at present so very common and epidemical, that there is scarce a coffee-house in town that has not some speakers belonging to it, who utter their political essays, and draw parallels out of Baker's " Chronicle " 3 to almost every part of her Majesty's reign. It was said of two ancient authors who had very different beauties in their style, that if you took a word from one of them, you
at Loreto, and died in 1613. He is best known by his "News from Parnassus," a translation of which was revised and reissued by John Hughes in 1706.
1  Francis Guicciardini, politician and historian, was born at Florence in  14.82.     He died in  1540,  and his  lengthy "History of Italy" was published in 1561.    An article  on  Guicciardini, by Mr. John Morley, appeared in the Nineteenth Century for November 1897.
2  Donne's "Sermons," ii. 239.
8 Sir Richard Baker's "Chronicle of the Kings of England" (1641) was a favourite authority with Sir Roger de Coverley (Spectator, No. 269).
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